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Tas magnificent edifice is situated in Para- 
dise-street, at the end of New-street, and 
towards the centre of the town of Birming- 
bam. It is intended for public meetings, 
and the general purposes of a town-hall ; 
but more especially for those important mu- 
sical festivals, or entertainments, for which 
Birmingham has been celebrated upwards of 
half a century, or since the year 1778; and 
has thus set an example which has been 
admirably followed in the principal towns of 
the empire. 

The building is in external length 160 
feet, including the arcaded basement in front, 
which projects over the causeway, to Para- 
dise-street. “ The height of the basement, 
(which is rusticated,) above the causeway is 
twenty-three feet,—the columns resting upon 
its upper-surface or platform, are, with their 


is; | entablature, forty-five feet, and the pediment 


forming the frontispiece is fifteen feet high, 

making a total height of eighty-three feet 

fom the causeway to the acroterium. The 

columnar ordinance employed is in imitation 
Von. xxiv. R 
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of the Roman foliated or Corinthian example 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator; the columns 
are fluted, and the entablature is generally 
enriched, though not to the full and elaborate 
extent of the original.” If we regard the 
building as a music hall, the employment of 
the above example may be considered some- 
what more appropriate here than in the Coun- 
cil Office at Whitehall. 

If the architecture of the New Hall remind 
us of the days of old Rome, the economy and 
ingenuity employed in its erection belong to 
no other times than our own. The structure 
is of bricks, which were made on the spot, of 
the earth excavated for the foundation. The 
walls are faced with Anglesea marble, of 
which material the columns and their acces- 
sories are also composed. The stones were 
cut and worked by machinery with steam 
power, and the columns were fluted by the 
game means; an invention, it is understood, 
of one of the contractors, and which far out- 
strips the patient chisels of the Jupiter Sta- 
tor sculptors. “ Another ay contri- 
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vance, consisting of a species of craning 
lever beam on rollers, was applied for the 
purpose of hoisting the framed tie-beams and 
principals of the roof from the ground up to 
the.walls.”* . 

The internal arrangement of this building 
exhibits a large saloon or hall, 140 feet in 
length, 65 feet wide, clear of the walls, and 
65 feet high from floor to ceiling ; with cor- 
ridors of communication running along on 
each side of it on its own level, and staircases 
leading to upper corridors, to give access to 
galleries. The corridors are low, the two 
tiers being within the height of the basement 
externally. ‘One end of the Hall is occupied 
by an organ, and surrounding orchestral 
arrangements ; two narrow galleries run along 
the sides, and a large, deep gallery occupies 
the other end ; rooms for the accommodation 
of the performers who may be employed, are 
formed at the upper end of the building, and 
under the orchestra. The writer of these 
details, in the Companion to the Almanac, 
objects to this end position of the organ, ad- 
ding, ‘if it had been ina niche or alcove, on 
one. of the sides, its object would have been 
much more efficiently answered.” 

The design for the Hall has been furnished 
by Mr. Harris, and the contracting builders 
are Messrs. Hanson and Welch, of Liverpool. 
The time given for the completion of the edi- 
fice was eighteen months, and the total cost is 
to be 18,000/.; though it is understood that 
the marble used in it is supplied by the pro- 
prietor of the quarries free of cost, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the article into public repute. 

The noble Hall is said to contain a larger 
quantity of cubic feet than any other in Ku- 
rope, and will accommodate between 3 and 
4,000 persons sitting, or 10,000 standing. 
Vast as are these dimensions, the spacious- 
ness of the Hall is but proportionate to the 
stupendous size of the organ placed in it. This 
instrument is larger, in point of effect, than 
any other organ in the world, not excepting 
those of Haarlem and Rotterdam, and the 
superb instrument recently erected in York 
cathedral. But, when it is added, ere the 
Birmingham organ is placed in one of the 
largest and Weak pispoltionsd rooms in Eu- 
rope, without a column or impediment of any 
kind, to obstruct the proper circulation of the 
sound,—its situation may be considered as 
well calculated to display to advantage the 
full grandeur of this colossal instrument. 

The organ occupies the space of a mode- 
rately sized chapel, namely, 35 feet in width, 
15 feet deep, and 45 feet high,—that is, a 
cubical space sufficient to contain, closely 
packed, 4,725 persons. The swell-box itself 

.© From “ Public Im ents,” in the Compa- 

nion to the Almanac, 1834. In the Mechanics’ Maga- 

zine, No. 554, it is stated that “an accident occurred 
in raising one of the principals, through the breaking 
of a hook, which caused the death of two individuals, 
over whose remains was erected a monument,” 
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is in dimensions as large as an ordinarily 
sized church or chapel organ, being, in fact, 
equal to a moderately sized apartment. 
There are five bellows, occupying a space of 
neatly 400 superficial feet; there are four 
rows of keys, and about 60 stops; the prin- 
cipal pipe has a cubical area of 217 feet, 
which is sufficient to contain about 45 per. 
sons; the principal metal pipe is about 35 
feet high, and about 20} inches in diameter, 
being nearly half an inch larger than the 
largest metal pipe of the new organ in York 
cathedral. The weight of the foot of this 
pipe, which is not more than-four feet in 
length, exceeds 224 Ibs., and supposing it to 
be of equal density throughout, the total 
weight is not far short of a ton. The timber 
alone required in the erection of this instru. 
ment will weigh between 20 and 30 tons, 
and the metal and other materials of the 
fabric will raise it to the total weight of, at 
least, 40 tons. 

In this organ, there is a new and inge- 
nious method of combining, upon one table’ 
of keys, the power of several parts of the 
instrument ; the success of which will form 
an era in the history of organ-building. The 
gteatest novelty, however, 1s the introduction 
of a peal of bells, placed in the swell-box, 
and, we believe, invented by Mr. Drury. The 
case of the instrument is from a design by 
Mr. Mackenzie, and is in perfect accordance 
with the architectural style of the building, 
The builder, and, in fact, the inventer of this’ 
vast instrument, is Mr. Hill, lately of the’ 


firm of Elliott and Hill, London.t (See the’ 


Engraving at p. 248.) 

The organ has been built by subscription,t 
as funds for this purpose were not provided 
by the Act of Parliament, under which the 

own Hall was erected. 

The first Musical Festival is now in. 
course of performance in the Birmingham 
Hall; and sincerely do we hope that every 
seat in its vast area and galleries will be 
filled, in aid of the benevolent object for 
which the Birmingham Musical Festivals 
were established. 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. III. 


On Sunday the 17th ult., at seven o'clock in 
the morning, I attended the matin service in 
Exeter Cathedral. This is one of the very 
few hallowed spots, now remaining in our 
land, where, in the words of an elegant 
writer, “the Gop to whom the eyes of all 


+ From the Birmingham Journal, one of the oldest 
and best conducted provincial newspapers. 

~ The organ fund received a handsome contri 
bution from an unexpected source; for, at a late 
meeting of the subscribers to the fund, raised in the 
year 1819, for the suppression of blasphemous and 
seditious publications, it was resolved to divide the 
sum remaining in haud, 1,036/., equally between the 
funds for the restoration of St. Peter’s Church 
aud the completion of the organ in the Town Hall 
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look up for their daily bread, receives his 
daily offering of public praise and thanks- 
giving.” * * * “ These are forms,” he 
continues, “ endeared to every Christian, 
as the links that bind us to past times, and 
to modes of life which are now no more. 
They realize to our senses the habits of devo- 
tion that prevailed in Christendom when 
religion was all in all.” 

At Exeter, the aucient and laudable cus- 
toms of the church are retained and acted 
upon, with a conscientious regard to the 
statutes of founders and benefactors, almost 
uoknown in other choral establishments. 
The bishop spends a great portion of the 
year in his palace ; the well endowed digni- 
taries of the cathedral, namely the dean, the 

entor, and the chancellor, are bound to 

p due residence, and to maintain hospi- 
tality; the inhabitants of the city appear to 
regard their cathedral with affection and 
respect, and the service attracts a very large 
congregation. 

The second morning service, with the 
Litany and Communion, is performed at 
half-past ten o’clock by a numerous choir, 
consisting of four priest vicars, eight lay 
vicars, five secondaries, or clerks of the second 
form, from among whom the deputies and 
lay vicars are chosen, and ten endowed 
choristers. By a regulation which appears 
to be peculiar to this cathedral, the boys are 
expected to assemble in the choir a quarter 
of an hour before the commencement of 
divine service, to receive directions respecting 
the music to be performed, and to arrange 
their books in proper order. They afterwards 
conduct the chancellor to his stall, and then 
quietly resume their own places. They wear 
scholars’ bands and surplices, and stand at 
open desks during the prayers. This prac- 
tice will be found almost universal in well 
ordered choirs. It is difficult to enforce a 
proper seriousness of demeanour upon school- 
boys, who are screened by a high pew from 
constant observation and superintendence ; 
and any childish levity that may be detected 
among them, is sure to attract the eye and 
the censure of s ers. 

The day of the month and the psalm, were 
given out by the reader. The antiphonal 
chanting was excellent, and the accentuation 
perfectly correct. In double chants two 
verses were alternately sung by each semi- 
chorus, in a major or minor key, according to 
the subject of the psalm. Each verse occu- 
pied, on an average, fifteen seconds. 

Te Deum and Jubilate, Kent, in C. 

The Litany was sung by two voices, a 
Priest vicar and a lay vicar, “‘ in the midst of 
the church,” as enjoined by royal authority. 
The Communion service was read by Mr. 
Chaucellor Pott, the Rev. T. Heberden, canon 
residentiaty, and‘one of the vicars. The choir 
and congregation an audibly in the Lord’s 
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Prayer. This is unusual, but it is in accord- 
ance with the rubrical directions at the com- 
mencement of Morning Prayer—“ Then the 
minister shall kneel, and say the Lord’s 
Prayer with an audible voice, the people 
repeating it with him, both here and whereso- 
ever else it is used in divine service.” In the 
Post Communion service the rubric is diffe- 
rently worded—“ Then shall the priest say 
the Lord’s Prayer, the people repeating after 
him every petition.” 

The Sanctus and Kyrie Eleison were by 
Sandford. The Nicene Creed by Jackson. ~ 

After the Nicene Creed, a portion of a 
psalm wassung from the version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins; or it may be from that of Tate 
and Brady. The poetry was certainly not to 
be found in the Bible, or the liturgy; and 
from these two sources, in my humble opinion, 
the words of our cathedral music should be 
exclusively borrowed. The custom of bidding 
ptayer is retained. A good sermon was 
preached by one of the canons, a venerable old 
man, who seemed to command great respect ; 
but I fear he was inaudible to most of the 
congregation. The Communion is celebrated 
every Sunday, and is usually well attended. 

The Cantate Domino, and Deus Mise- 
reatur, at even song, were by Kent. The 
anthem, “ Hear me, O Lord,” Jackson, for a 
treble solo and chorus, was sung with great 
feeling and pathos. The choristers are elected 
by the precentor, at the recommendation of 
the organist. They are respectably clothed 
at the expense of the dean and chapter, and 
receive payments from various sources, amount- 
ing to ten guineas per annum each. They 
have an ancient school-room in the cloisters, 
furnished with an organ, where they have 
lessons in music every morning from seven 
till nine in the summer, and from eight till 
nine in the winter; but there seems to be a 
prevalent opinion, that their education, with 
the exception of music, has lately been much 
neglected. 


THE PILLAR OF FORRES. 


Tus interesting obelisk is situated at a small 
distance from the east end of Forres, in 
Elginshire, and a little to the north from the 
public road. It is twenty-five feet in height, 
and from three feet and a half to four feet in 
breadth at its base.* 


* Chambers, in his entertaining Picture of Scot- 
land, tells us: “ It is an euormous slab of grey stone, 
upwards of twenty feet in height, supported by a 
socket which hides at least three feet more, and it is 
believed to reach fourteen feet into the ground. Tha 
shape resembles that of a very long wedge, or, as 
some more fancifully suppose, of a Highland broad- 
sword ; though the attrition produced by the weather 
upon the upper end may have been the cause of this 
peculiarity of form. figures upon the obelisk, 
which are interpreted to re nt the cireumstances 
of a tattle and su uent treaty, are still wonder- 
fully distinct, considering that they must have stood 
the bruut of every wind that bas blown during the 
last eight eenturies.” 
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Regarding the origin of this curious speci- 
men of ancient sculpture, (says a recent 
writer,) there are innumerable hypotheses— 
most of them, however, having no better 
foundation than vague conjecture. In fact, 
although it be almost invariably admitted, 
by antiquarians and historians, that it must 
have been erected for the purpose of comme- 
morating some important national event, 
there are scarcely any two of them agreed as 
to what that particular event may have been. 

The highest department of the east front 
consists principally of nine horses with their 
Eiders, some of them wearing ornaments about 

em. 

Towards the top, or on the next division, 
there are a number of men in a warlike atti- 
tude, some of them brandishing their weapons, 
while others, as if exulting, are holding their 
shields on high, or are joining hands as a 
pledge, it is supposed, of reciprocal encour- 
agement and assistance. 

In the centre of the next line of figures, 
we are presented with two warriors, seem- 
ingly making preparation for, or actually 
engaged in, single combat, while their respec- 
tive friends are witnessing the contest with 
Various expressions of interest. 

Descending to the square division below, 
we perceive a group of figures, evidently em- 
ployed in coolly executing prisoners of war, 
by beheading them. Thiee trumpeters are 
‘blowing their trumpets, while one stands 
with his sword in his hand, in the action of 
execution, in the other hand holding the 
head of one of the captives, just severed from 
the body, which lies by. Several men with 
poles or halberds are standing around, as 
guarding a tent or canopy, under which the 
heads of the dead are deposited, while the 
bodies are arranged, seemingly, without the 
circle, Seven are figured as having incurred 
the above penalty on this occasion. 

Regarding the purposes for which it has 
been erected, some are of opinion, that as 
the Danes landed in the North of Scotland 
about the commencement of the eleventh 
century, and seized the Castle of Forres, 
Elgin, and the Burgh, and rapaciously plun- 
dered the country—this monument was 
erected to commemorate the treaty of peace, 
which was afterwards concluded between 
them and the Scots. Others maintain that 
it was raised in memory of the battle of 
Murthlac, and as a testimony of the joy of 
the Scots at having expelled the Danes from 
the kingdom,—which latter event happened, 
according to Buchanan, in the year 1012. 

in’ fact, there is scarcely any event of na- 
tional importance, that occurred betwixt the 
commencement of the tenth and the termi- 
nation of the twelfth centuries, but is sup- 
posed by some to have been the occasion of 
the erection of this pillar. 

It appears from the annals of Torfeus, 
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(says the Rev. C. Cordiner, in his description 
of the ancient monuments of North Britain,) 
that a body of Scandinavian adventurers, 
joined by chieftains from Caithness, in the 
ninth century, had established themselves, 
and formed a fortress at the Burghead of 
Moray, which residence gave them an ample 
and a favourable range for ‘foraging, and 
seizing on the live stock of that rich and 
fertile province. 

These invaders kept regular possession of 
that stronghold for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years, during which time they made many 
successful depredations, and strove, with va- 
rious fortune, to establish inland colonies. 

In these sanguine endeavours to extend 
their sway, and, at the same time, to secure 
a more speedy retreat to their lines, when 
carrying off booty, or baffled in any attempt, 
the aid of cavalry was of essential, and al- 
most indispensable, importance, and natu- 
rally became the distinguishing characteristic 
of their forces. 

Of consequence, as it was the great object of 
Caledonian policy and valour to seize their 
horses, in order to defeat their enterprises; 
so when, at a fortunate period, they suc- 
ceeded in totally routing the Scandinavian 
bands, and compelling them to leave their 
shores, if they wished to erect a conspicuous 
memorial of the event, the most striking in- 
cident would be to exhibit the seizure of the 
horses, and the inflicting of a capital penalty 
on their riders; and this is done in the most 
conspicuous department of the column. 

It is, moreover, evident, from the concur- 
ting testimony of history and tradition, that 
part of the troops and warlike adventurers 
which had embarked in the grand expedition 
undertaken by Olaus, Prince of Norway, 
about the year 1003, did reinforce the garri- 
son at Eccialsbacca, in the Burgh of Moray, 
and made some daring advances towards the 
subduing of the surrounding countries ; and 
that soon after that period, their repeated 
defeats induced them wholly to relinquish 
their settlement in that province. 

No event was, therefore, more likely to 
become an object of national gratitude and 
honour, than those actions in which the 
Prince of Norway, and their military adhe- 
tents, were totally defeated, and which 80 
fully paved the way for returning peace to 
smile over these harassed and extensive terri- 
tories. And, in consequence of the Scandi- 
navian forces finally evacuating their posts, 
a treaty of amicable alliance might be formed 
between Malcolm and Canute, or Sueno, King 
of Norway; and the august figures on the 
base of the cross have been sculptured to ex- 
press that important reconciliation; while 
the figures on the adjacent edge of the obe- 
lisk, which are joined hand in hand, in the 
attitudes of friendly communication, = 
allude to the new degrees of mutual confi- 
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\ dence and security, which took place after win in England; about the commencement, 
. the feuds were settled, and are represented namely, of the eleventh century.” ' 
8 P y ry 
he on the ee of ~ —. x 

Of the Castle of Forres, Chambers relates : s f 
a “ At the western extremity, and what seems Anecdote Gallery. 
ile to have been the nucleus and cause of the 
nd town, is the Castle, or rather the eminence MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


on which such an edifice once stood. This 


is an object of some curiosity, for here Duffus, 
one of the early kings of Scotland, was 
killed by Donwald, governor of the Castle, 
under circumstances which Shakspeare has 
certainly made use of in his dramatic version 
of the murder of King Duncan by Macbeth. 
In consequence of this atrocious act, Forres 
Castle, which had long been a royal fortress, 
was demolished ; but at a period much later, 
that of the civil war, another was founded on 
the same site; of which second erection, the 
vaulted or lower story still exists. 

“On a height to the east of Forres, there is 
erected a Pharos in honour of Nelson, to 
which an excellent winding road conducts 


Sir Epwarv Wiwvinie was, in the first 
year of the reign of Henry VII, made cap- 
tain of the Isle of Wight; and about three 
years afterwards, to ingratiate himself in the 
King’s favour, by promoting what he con- 
ceived to be his wishes, he convened the 
inhabitants, and persuaded them to undertake 
an expedition to France, in aid of the Duke 
of Brittany, who was then in arms against 
the French monarch. From the number that 
flocked to his standard, he selected about 
forty gentlemen, and 400 of the commonalty, 
and embarked with them for Brittany in four 
vessels. These auxiliaries were clothed in 
white coats, with red crosses; and, to make 
them appear more numerous, they were united 


eon the traveller from the town. As the situation to 1,500 of the Duke’s forces, arrayed in the 
e8: is high, and is surrounded by a level country, same uniform. Victory, however, proved un- 
mr a very fine view may be here obtained; and propitious; and in a battle fought at St. 
ian the object itself has a good effect when seen Aubin’s, Sir Edward and all the English 
heit from below or from a distance. It is worth were slain, except one boy, who reached 
ous mentioning, as a fine instance of patriotic home with the melancholy tidings. There 
in, feeling, that every individual man and wo- was scarcely a family in the is)and, who lost 
the man in Forres contributed, by labour or not some relation or other on this mournful 
alty money, oe erection of this interesting occasion. 
nost ey age P About six weeks before the battle of As- 
i “ The genius of Shakespeare has immorte- saye, General Wellesley thought it necessary 
cure ized the town of Forres. It is the scene of to obtain possession of an important fort 
that a great part of the tragedy of Macbeth; and og ye -. It wes the ve 
ers | it was in a waste in the neighbourhood, that o°¢" gallant esealale. In the thick of the 
tion that singular hero, along with Banquo, ac- enudh. Gasenk eden ane ean  offi- 
way, cording to all the old historians, (whom aan wihe tek: nied rl top of” the lofty 
artie Shakspeare copied,) met the weird sisters 11) thrust off by the enemy, and fallin 
pray, Set gove him so many fatal promises. The through the air i a great Nei ht. The 
the ff exact spot where that event is asserted by eneral had little doubt that he must have 
and the k ountry people to have taken place, is Ces severely wounded, if not killed by the 
rated ee food icant teatime —“ fall; but hastened to inquire the name and 
- tween Forres and Nairn, near a toll-bar, five ite ft Ge = y “ty yg weit we 
ly to miles from the former of these places, and ce aoaemien ie an. aad 
‘and nearly upon the confines of the two counties mounting to the assault. Next moming, the 
the JJ of Moray and Nairn. The extensive heath oneral sent for him, offered to attach him 
— of the epithet pesky be ge. a ‘i to his staff as brigade-major, and from that 


hour, through all his fields and fortunes, even 1 





most desolate and hopeless tracts of waste 
land anywhere to be seen. It is called the 
Hard Moor, and great part of it belongs to 
the ancient race of Brodie of that Ilk, whose 
patrimonial seat is situated in the neigh- 
bourhood. Beyond it, on the right, it is 
possible, from the road, to distinguish a 
bright yellow line, singularly opposed to the 
purple hue of the heath. is is a vast 
tract of sand lying on the shore of the 
Firth, at the distance of a few miles. For- 
merly, that broad desert was a fertile estate, 
named Culbin. It was overspread by sand at 
the same time with the estate of Ear! Good- 


to the conquest of Paris, continued him in 
his personal friendship, and used sometimes 
to say, that the first time he had ever seen 
him was in the air. That young officer is 
now Sir Colin Campbell, Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath, and a major-general in 
the army. 


The Indian princes, who made the attack 
on Trincomalee, were confident in their supe- 
rior numbers and vast masses of cavalry; but 
Colonel Smith, by an able movement round 
a mountain, and by the skill with which his 
artillery was served, completely baffled the, 
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efforts of this great though irregular host. 
The pursuit was marked by a singular occur- 
rence. The Nizam, according to his absurd 
practice, had ranged in the rear a long line 
of elephants, on which his favourite ladies, 
seated in pomp, surveyed the battle. When 
the field was seen to be lost, orders were sent 
that this cavalcade should retreat at full 
speed; but a female voice, issuing from a 
splendid vehicle borne by one of these ani- 
mals, called, “This elephant has not been 
instructed so to turn ; he follows the standard 
of the empire!” The consequence was, that 
before the flag passed, several of these huge 
quadrupeds had fallen, and the balls were 
already flying among the fair fugitives. 

The Begum Sumroo, (says Major Archer,) 
some days subsequent to her quitting the 
camp at Bhurtpore, in 1826, wrote to the 
commander-in-chief, that she had had no 
rest day nor night, since she had parted with 
him. HisExcellency, in reply, said that “on 
his arrival at Cawnpore, he had found the 
boats which had been prepared for him high 
and dry, from the lowness of the river; but 
the tears he had shed, whes he thought of 
the period he should be absent from her 
presence, had been so abundant as to float 
the vessels, and enable him to proceed on his 
voyage.” This was taken as a matter of 
course, and not considered otherwise than it 
should have been. 

A Highland officer, (says Sir J. Camp- 
bell,) on perambulating a camp, observing 
two of his men lying dead drunk in the rear 
of a tent, called out, “Sergeant, whatna twa 
rascals are thae ?”—“ It’s Shon Macdonald 
and Donald Cameron.” Officer: “Puir 
Donald Cameron! Tak’ him into his tent, 
and throw a planket o’er him, fur fear he 
should get cauld; but tak’ that scoundrel 
Shon Macdonald to the rear-guard.” The 
officer’s name was Cameron. 

Mac Nab, of Mac Nab, the chief of that 
ancient clan, commanded, during the war, a 
fencible regiment, which, upon one occasion, 
he was ordered to march from its head- 

uarters in the highlands of Perthshire, to 

upar, of Fife, ‘for some months of perma- 
nent duty. The colonel, with a regard truly 
paternal for the comfort of ‘his men, to say 
nothing of himself, had taken care to secure 
a respectable supply of genuine whiskey 
among the baggage, from a conviction that 
the right sort was not to be had in the low 
country. All went off smoothly; the wag- 
ons were sent forward a couple of hours’ 
march in advance of the column, under the 
escort ofa sergeant’s guard, and had safely 
passed the bridge of Dunkeld, when the 
party was suddenly surprised by an ambus- 
cade of gaugers, who declared the convoy 
“seized in the king’s name.” The sergeant 
protested he would never surrender the charge 
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committed to him by his commanding officer, 
and the gangers were fain to be satisfied 
with a compromise, and wait till the regi. 
ment and Mac Nab should come up. This 
duly happened in. process of time, and the 
laird having been informed of the situation 
of affairs, dived into the recesses of his 
waistcoat-pocket, which always stood him 
instead of a snuff-box, and having inhaled 
a pinch, felt himself strengthened for the 
performance of his arduous duty, and ex- 
claiming, “This is a creetic affair, lads; 
chairge wi’ pouther an’ ba’!” was instantly 
obeyed with instinctive Highland subordina- 
tion, to the no small dismay of the gaugers, 
who lost no time in effecting a hasty retreat, 
The regiment reached Cupar without further 
interruption, and the gallant Colonel was not 
the most backward to refresh himself with 
the disputed whiskey. A few hours, how. 
ever, only had elapsed, when Mac Nab re- 
ceived a summons to answer a charge of 
having “deforced the King’s officers in the 
execution of their duty ;” and having pre- 
sented himself before the tribunal, the evi- 
dence was taken, and was clearly conclusive 
against him. He commenced his defence 
by the usual copious draught on the con- 
tents of his waistcoat-pocket, and then as- 
sured the Court, that having the care of a 
King’s regiment on its route to a stra 
country, and the times being “ fashous,” he 
had thought it expedient that, in case of 
accidents, the men should be loaded ; ‘ But,” 
he added, “ tho’ its varra true I caused them 
to chairge wi’ pouther an’ ba’, I’m sure they 
na‘er haard me gi’ the word ‘fire’”” The 
colonel’s distinction was pronounced good 
in law; without firing no defurcement could 
take place. A triumphant acquittal was the 
consequence. 

Before the forty-second regiment disem- 
barked in Egypt, in 180], under the com- 
mand of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, orders were 
given not to fix their bayonets, nor to load 
their muskets, till they were all on shore, 
although the enemy’s shot were falling in 
and round the boats like hail. After the 
tegiment had formed into line on the beach, 
which was done in the coolest manner, under 
the destructive fire from a French battery 
and a battalion of infantry on the heights 
in front, Major Stirling gave the word, “ Fix 
bayonets.” In a moment every bayonet was 
fast to its musket. The major next followed 
with ‘¢Prime and load ;” but the words had 
scarcely escaped his lips, when an individual 
in the ranks: vociferated, “No prime and 
load, but charge ‘baignets immediately.” 
The entire regiment, as one man, instantly 
obeyed this energetic command, ascended 
the heights at a charge, and carried the 
French position with cold steel in the most 
galiant style. But the question gp 


arose, who was the individual that  orde 
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the charge, when the commanding officer 
had only given the word to prime and load. 
On inquiry, it was found that the person 
who had assumed the command was Donald 
Black, a private soldier and an old smuggler 
frum the Island of Skye. On General Moore 
arriving on the spot, he told the forty-second 
their bravery was beyond all praise; but 
that not obeying their commanding officer 
was a great breach of discipline, and on 
the present occasion, the movement might 
have had a fatal termination; at the same 
time, turning round to the colonel, he admo- 
nished him for the irregularity of his men. 
Colonel Dickson replied, “ I might have held 
one man, but it was impossible for me to 
hold a whole regiment.” Donald Black, 
being quite indignant at what he thought 
unnecessary loss of time, his impatience to 
close upon the foe in the Scottish manner 
made him lose sight entirely of the humble 
station which he occupied in the ot ‘ 





FRENCH ANECDOTES. 


Crorarius, the first king of the Franks, 
having taken the field at the head of his 
amy against the Saxons, in 553, they became 
alarmed and sued for peace, at the same time 
offering a large sum of money to the offended 
monarch as an atonement; buf his army 
insisting that he should lead them to battle, 
he exerted all his eloquence to make these 
terms agreeable to them. The Saxons having 
offered more money, in order to appease the 
soldiers, he renewed his remonstrances and 
requests, when the enraged army rushed 
upon him, tore his tent in pieces, dragged 
him out, and would have killed him, if he 
had not consented to lead them to battle. 

In 885, Charles the Bald purchased the 
retreat of the Norman invader, engaged in 
the siege of Paris, by a present of 7,000 lbs. 
of silver. {nthe same year, the monastery 
of St. Denis redeemed its abbot from captivity 
at the expense of 685 Ibs. of gold. 

A magistrate in a provincial town in 
France, had to compliment Louis XIV., and, 
accordingly, he concocted a long speech, 
with which he flattered himself the king 
would be well pleased. On the approach of 
his majesty, he began his harangue as follows: 
“Sire! Cesar and Alexander ” all 
of an instant his memory failed him, the 
king’s majesty having greatly confounded 
the orator. He commenced again, “ Cesar 
and Alexander —— ” again he stopped short, 
and could proceed no farther; the presence of 
the king put him in such fear that he could 
not articulate. Louis XIV. at last said, with 
much benevolence, “ Well, Cesar and Alex- 
ander—proceed.” “ Well, sire, they were 
fools compared to your majesty.” The kiag 
laughed heartily, and was highly amused at 





the ‘profound wisdom of the worthy magis- 
trate. 

The Regent Duke of Orleans once asked 
a stranger, what were the different characters 
and ‘distinctions of the various nations in 
Europe. “ The only manner in which I can 
answer your royal highness is, to repeat to 
you the first questions which are asked among 
the several nations, in regard to a stranger . 
who comes among them. In Spain they 
ask, ‘ Is he a nobleman of the first ? 
In Germany, ‘ Can he be admitted into the 
chapters?’ In France, ‘ Is he in, favour at 
court?’ In Holland, ‘How much money 
has he?’ And in England, ‘ Who is that 
man ?” 

M. Duval, curate of Pleurteuil, in the south , 
of France, has been both a soldier and a 
sailor. His parish is entirely filled with 
sailors, and he is accustomed to speak to 
them in their own language. When seaiuen 
arrive from Versailles, and he supposes they 
have need of his spiritual assistance, he does 
not say to them, “ Come to me and confess ;” 
but, “ My lads you have had rough weather, 
hasten to bring up your lee-way, and let me 
put you well before the wind.” The following 
was the discourse he pronounced upon sing- 
ing the Domine Salvum for King Louis 
Philippe :—“ My good friends, while you 
were last out fishing for cod, many things 

sed here. The vessel of the state sailed 
adly,—the cry was, ‘ Helmsman! have a 
care ;’ but every moment she touched ground, 
when one day the crew in a flung over- 
board the captain and officers, and then, to 
carry on the voyage, they named a new cap- 
tain—it was Louis Philippe. Letters were 
sent to Rome, and the answer was ‘ All’s 
well;’ let us then cheer him.” He then 
sang the Domine Salvum, amid the chorus 
of 700 sailors. 

Count Mirabeau, brother of the celebrated 
orator of the Constituent Assembly, and so 
well known as Mirabeau-tonneau, sent for his 
valet-de-chambre one morning, and said to 
him, “You are a faithful servant—very 
zealous, and I have nothing to say against 
you, but yet—I must dismiss you.” ‘ Why, 
sir ?” was the question. ‘ Because, in spite 
of our understanding, you get drunk on the 
same days that I do.” “ Is that my fault, 
count? You get drunk every day!” The 
count found so much sound argument in this 
reply, that he kept his valet. 

Mirabeau, (says M. Dumont,) when writing 
to his mistress would copy whole from 
several periodicals of the day. “ Listen, my 
beloved,” he would write, “ whilst I pour my 
whole soul into thy bosom ;” the same being 
a literal transcript, either from the Mercure 
de France, or a new novel. 

At the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, when every man was bringing for 
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ward his plan for the good of his country, 
one of the deputies, a farmer, proposed the 
suppression of pigeons, of rabbits, and of 
monks. This whimsical mode of classing 
grievances, which had excited a laugh in the 
assembly, the farmer very gravely justified, 
by stating the first devour us in the seed, the 
second in the blade, and the third in the 
sheaf. 

Monsieur A~—, a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, ascended the tribune but 
once.’ “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ man is an 
animal 3” dwed by the imposing 
aspect of the Assembly, he stopped short. 
A member exclaimed, “I move that the 
speech be printed, with the portrait of the 
orator prefixed.” 

In 1794, Monsieur de Saint Janvier pre- 
sented himself at the gates of acity. “ Your 
name ?” said the porter. “ M. de Saint 
Janvier,” was the answer. “ Monsieur is no 
longer in use.” — “De Saint Janvier.” — 
“De is no longer used, when a new era 
opens.” —"‘ Well, then, let it be Saint Jan- 
vier, quite short.”—* There is no longer any 
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Saint.” —“ Passit then for Janvier.”-—“ There 
is no longer any January, since the calendar 
has been regenerated.” Then they gave the 
unfortunate traveller a passport under the 
name of the citoyen Nivose. 

In 1796, a certain Abbé Poule, a fanatic, 
having contrived to gain admission into the 
house of the Director Sieyes, discharged a 
pistol at the head of the latter, but missed 
his aim; upon which the republican, nowise 
flurtied at his narrow and almost miraculous 
escape, coolly turning to his housekeeper, 
said aloud, “ Should the Abbé Poule call 
here again, you will have the goodness to say 
I am not at home.” 

The reigning Prince of Reuss, during the 
time of the French Republic, commenced an 
official despatch with the words, “ The Prince 
of Reuss acknowledges the French Republic.” 
M. de Talleyrand, whose business it was, as 
minister of foreign affairs, to reply to ‘the 
note, wrote at the head of his, “ The French 
Republic ‘is happy to make acquaintance 
with the Prince of Reuss.” 

W. G. C. 
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Che Public Journals. 


' COLERIDGE AND MARY OF BUTTERMERR. 
(By the English Opium-Eater, in Tait's Magazine.) 
Ar the time when Coleridge first settled at 
the lakes, or not long after, a romantic, and 
somewhat tragical affair, drew the eyes of all 
England, and, for many years, continued to 
draw the steps of tourists, to one of the most 
secluded Cumberland valleys, so little visited 
previously, that it might be described almost 
as an undiscovered chamber of that romantic 
district. Coleridge was brought into a closer 
connexion with this affair than merely by the 
general relation of neighbourhood ; for an 
article of his in a morning paper, I believe, 
unintentionally furnished the original clew 
for unmasking the base impostor who figured 
as the foremost actor in this tale. Other ge- 
nerations have arisen since that time, who 
must naturally be unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances; and, on their account, I shall 
here recall them. One day in the Lake sea- 
son, there drove up to the Royal Oak, the 
principal inn at Keswick, a handsome and 
well-appointed travelling carriage, containing 
one gentleman, of somewhat dashing ex- 
terior. The stranger was a picturesque- 
hunter, but not of that order who fly round 
the ordinary tour with the velocity of lovers 
posting to Gretna, or of criminals running 
from the police; his purpose was to domi- 
ciliate himself in this beautiful scenery, and 
to see it at his leisure. From Keswick, as 
his head- quarters, he made excursions in 
every direction amongst the neighbouring 
valleys; meeting generally a good deal of 
respect and attention, partly on account of 
his handsome equipage, and still more from 
his visiting cards, which designated him as 
“The Hon. Augustus Hope.” Under this 
name, he gave himself out for a brother of 
Lord Hopetoun, whose great income was well 
known, and, perhaps, exaggerated amongst 
the dalesmen of northern England. Some 
persons had discernment enough to doubt of 
this ; for the man’s breeding and deportment, 
though showy, had a tang of vulgarity about 
it; and Coleridge assured me, that he was 
grossly ungrammatical in his ordinary con- 
versation. However, one fact, soon dispersed 
by the people of a little rustic post-office, 
laid asleep all demurs ; he uot only received 
letters addressed to him under this assumed 
name,—that might be through collision with 
accomplices, — but he himself continually 
franked \etters by that name. Now, that 
being a capital offence, being not only a for- 
gery, but, (as a forgery on the Post-Office,) 
sure to be prosecuted, nobody presumed to 
question his pretensions any longer; and, 
henceforward, he went to all places with the 
consideration attached to an Earl's brother. 
All doors flew open at his approach: boats, 
e A ») 


boatmen, nets, and the most uttlimited sport- 
ing privileges, were placed at the disposal of 
the “ Honourable” gentleman : and the hos- 
pitality of the whole country taxed itself to 
offer a suitable reception to the: patrician 
Scotsman. ‘It could be no blame to a shep- 
herd girl, bred in the sternest solitude which 
England has to show, that she should fall 
into a snare which hardly any of her betters 
had esca Nine miles from Keswick, by 
the nearest bridle road, but fourteen or fifteen 
by any route which the honourable gentle- 
man’s travelling carriage could have traversed, 
lies the Lake of Buttermere. Its margin, 
which is overhung by some of the loftiest and 
steepest of the Cumbrian mountains, exhibits 
on either side few traces of human neigh- 
bourhood ; the level area, where the hills re- 
cede enough to allow of any, is of a wild, pas- 
toral character, or almost savage; the waters 
of the lake are deep and sullen; and the 
barrier mountains, by excluding the sun for 
much of his daily course, strengthen the 
gloomy impressions. At the foot of this lake 
(that 1s at the end where its waters issue) 
lie a few unornamented fields, through which 
rolls a little brook-like river, connecting it 
with the larger Lake of Crummock; and at 
the edge of this miniature domain, upon the 
road side, stands a cluster of cottages, so 
small and few, that, in the richer tracts of 
the islands, they would scarcely be compli- 
mented ‘— the name of hamlet. Oue of 
these, I believe the principal, belonged 
to an independent proprietor, called, in the 
lotal dialect, a “ Statesman ;” and more, 
haps, for the sake of gathering any little local 
news, than with much view to pecuniary profi 
at that era, this cottage offered the accom- 
modations of an inn to the traveller and his 
horse. Rare, however, must have been the 
mounted traveller in those days, unless visit- 
ing Buttermere for itself, and as a terminus 
ad quem ; for the road led to no further ha- 
bitations of man, with the exception of some 
four or five pastoral cabins, equally humble, in 
Gatesgarth dale. Hither, however, in an 
evil hour for the of this little brother- 
hood of shepherds, came the cruel spoiler 
from Keswick. His errand was, to witness, 
or to share in the char-fishing ; for in Der- 
wentwater (the Lake of Keswick) no char is 
found, which breeds only in the deeper waters, 
such as Windermere, Crummock, Buttermere, 
&c. But whatever had been his first object, 
that was speedily forgotten in one more 
deeply interesting. The daughter of the 
house, a fine young woman of eighteen, 
acted as waiter. In a situation so solitary, 
the stranger had unlimited facilities for en- 
joying her company, and recommending him- 
self to her favour. Doubts about his preten- 
sions never arose in so simple a place as this; 
they were overruled before they could well 
have arisen, by the opinion now general in 
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Keswick that he really was what he pretended 
to be: and, thus, with little demur, except in 
the shape of a few natural words of parting 
anger from a defeated or rejected rustic ad- 
miter, the young woman gave her hand in 
marriage to the showy and unprincipled 
stranger. I know not whether the marriage 
was, or could have been, celebrated in the 
little mountain chapel of Buttermere. If it 
were, I persuade myself that the most hard- 
ened villain must have felt a momentary pang 
on violating the altar of such a chapel, so 
touchingly does it express, by its miniature 
dimensions, the almost helpless humility of 
that little pastoral community to whose spi- 
ritual wants it has from generation to genera- 
tion administered. It is not only the very 
smallest chapel by many degrees in all Eng- 
land, but is so mere a toy in outward appear- 
ance, that, were it not for its antiquity, its 
wild mountain exposure, and its consecrated 
connexion with the final hopes and fears of 
the adjacent pastoral hamlet,—but for these 
considerations, the first movement of a 
stranger's feelings would be towards loud 
laughter; for the little chapel looks not so 
much a mimic chapel in a drop scene from 
the Opera House, as a miniature copy from 
such a scene; and evidently could not receive 
within its walls more than a half dozen of 
households. From this sanctuary it was— 
from beneath the maternal shadow, if not 
from the altar of this lonely chapel,—that 
the heartless villain carried off the flower of 
the mountains. Between this place and 
Keswick they continued to move backwards 
aud forwards, until at length, with the start- 
ling of a thunderclap to the affrighted moun- 
taineers, the bubble burst: officers of justice 
appeared : the stranger was easily intercepted 
from flight ; and, upon a capital charge, was 
borne away to Carlisle. At the ensuing 
assizes he was tried for forgery, on the pro- 
secution of the Post-cffice; found guilty, 
left for execution, and executed accordingly. 
On the day of his condemnation, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge passed through Carlisle, and 
endeavoured to obtain an interview with him. 
Wordsworth succeeded; but, for some un- 
known reason, the prisoner steadily refused 
to see Coleridge; a caprice which could not 
be penetrated. It is true that he had, during 
his whole residence at Keswick, avoided 
Coleridge with a solicitude which had revived 
the original suspicions against him in some 
quarters, after they kad generally subsided. 
But for this, his motive had then been suf- 
ficient: he was of a Devonshire family, and 
naturally feared the eye, or the inquisitive 
examination, of one who bore a name imme- 
morially associated with the southern part of 
that county. Coleridge, however, had been 
transplanted so immaturely from his native 
region, that few people in England knew less 
of its family connexions. That, perhaps, 
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was unknown to this malefactor ; but, at any 
rate, he knew that all motive was now at an 
end for disguise of any sort; so that his re- 
serve, in this particular, was unintelligible. 
However, if not him, Coleridge saw and ex- 
amined his very interesting papers. These 
were chiefly letters from women whom he had 
injured, pretty much in the same way, and 
by the same impostures, as he had so recently 
practised in Cumberland ; and, as Coleridge 
assured me, were in part the most agonizing 
appeals that he had ever read to human jus- 
tice and pity. The man’s real name was, I 
think, Hattield. And, amongst the papers, 
were two separate correspondences, of some 
length, from two young women, apparently 
of superior condition in life (one the danghter 
of an English clergyman), whom this villain 
had deluded by marriage, and, after some co- 
habitation, abandoned,—one of them with a 
family of young children. Great was the 
emotion of Coleridge when he recurred to 
his remembrance of these letters, and bitter 
—almost vindictive— was the indignation 
with which he spoke of Hatfield. One set 
of letters appeared to have been written under 
too certain a knowledge of fis villany to 
whom they were addressed ; though still re- 
lying on some possible remains of humanity, 
or, perhaps (the poor writer might think), on 
some lingering relics of affection for herself. 
The other set was even more distressing; 
they were written under the first conflicts of 
suspicions, alternately repelling with warmth 
the gloomy doubts which were fast arising, 
and then yielding to their afflicting evidence ; 
raving in one page under the misery of alarm, 
in another courting the delusions of hope, 
and luring back the perfidious deserter, — 
here resigning herself to despair, and there 
again labouring to show that all might yet 
be well. Coleridge said often, in looking 
back upon that frightful exposure of human 
guilt and misery,—and I also echoed his 
feeling,—that the man who, when pursued 
by these heart-rending apostrophes, and with 
this litany of anguish sounding in his ears, 
from despairing women, and from famishing 
children, could yet find it possible to enjoy 
the calm pleasures of a Lake tourist, and de- 
liberately to hunt for the picturesque, must 
have been a fiend of that order which, fortu- 
nately, does not often emerge amongst men. 
It is painful to remember that, in those days, 
amongst the multitudes who ended their 
career in the same ignominious way, and the 
majority for offences connected with the for- 
gery of Bank notes, there must have been a 
considerable number who perished from the 
very opposite cause,—viz., because they felt, 
too passionately and profoundly for prudence, 
the claims of those who looked up to them 
for support. One common scaffold confounds 
the most flinty hearts and the tenderest..How- 
ever, in this instance, it was.in some measure 
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the heartless part of Hatfield’s conduct, which 
drew upon him his ruin: for the Cumberland 
Jury, as I have been told, declared their un- 
willingness to hang him for having forged a 
frank ; and both they, and those who refused 
to aid his escape, when first apprehended, 
were reconciled to this harshness entirely by 
what they heard of his conduct to their in- 
jured young fellow-countrywoman. 

She, meantime, under the name of the 
Beauty of Buttermere, became an object of 
interest to all England: dramas and melo- 
dramas were produced in the London thea- 
tres upon her story; and for many a 
afterwards, shoals of tourists crowded to the 
secluded lake, and the little homely cabaret, 
which had been the scene of her brief ro- 
mance. It was fortunate for a person in her 
distressing situation, that her home was not 
in a town; the few, and simple neighbours, 
who had witnessed her imaginary elevation, 
having little knowledge of worldly feelings, 
never for an instant connected with her dis- 
appointment any sense of the ludicrous, or 
spoke of it as a calamity to which her vanity 
might have co-operated. They treated it as 
unmixed injury, reflecting shame upon no- 
body but the wicked perpetrator. Hence, 
without much trial to her womanly sensi- 
bilities, she found herself able to resume her 
situation in the little inn; and this she con. 
tinued to hold for many years. In that place, 
and that capacity, I saw her repeatedly, and 
shall here say a word upon her personal ap- 
pearance, because the Lake poets all admired 
her greatly. Her figure was, in my eyes, 
good; but I doubt whether most of my 
readers would have thought it such. She was 
none of your evanescent, wasp-waisted beau- 
ties; on the contrary, she was rather large 
every way; tallish, and proportionably broad. 
Her face was fair, and her features feminine ; 
and unquestionably she was what all the 
world have agreed to call “ good-looking.” 
But, except in her arms, which had some- 
thing of a statuesque beauty, and in her car- 
tiage, which expressed a womanly grace, to- 
gether with some slight dignity and self-pos- 
session, I confess that I looked in vain for 
any positive qualities of any sort or degree. 
Beautiful, in any emphatic sense, she was 
not. Everything about her face and bust was 
negative ; simply without offence. Even this, 
however, was more than could be said at all 
times: for the expression of her countenance 
was often disagreeable. This arose out of 
her situation ; connected, as it was, with 
defective sensibility, and a misdirected pride. 
Nothing operates so differently upon different 
minds, and different’styles of beauty, as the 
inquisitive gaze of strangers, whether in the 
spirit of respectful admiration, or of inso- 
lence, Some I have seen, upon whose an- 
gelic beauty this sort of confusion settled 
advantageously, and like a softening veil; 


others, in whom it meets with proud resent- 
ment, are sometimes disfigured by it. In 
Mary of Buttermere, it roused mere anger 
and disdain; which, meeting with the sense 
of her humble and dependent situation, gave 
birth to a most unhappy aspect of counte- 
nance. Men, who had no touch of a gen. 
tleman’s nature in their composition, some- 
times insulted her by looks and by words: 
and she too readily attributed the same spirit 
of impertinent curiosity to every man whose 
eyes happened to settle steadily upon her 
face. Yet, once at least, I must have seen 
her under the most favourable circumstances : 
for on my first visit to Buttermere, I had the 
pleasure of Mr. Southey’s company, who was 
incapable of wounding anybody’s feelings, 
and to Mary, in particular, was well known 
by kind attentions, and, I believe, by some 
services. Then, at least, I saw her to ad- 
vantage, and, perhaps, for a figure of her 
build, at the best ; for it was about nine 
or ten years after her misfortune, when she 
might be twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
old. We were alone, a solitary pair of tour- 
ists: nothing arose to confuse or distress her. 
She waited upon us at dinner, and talked to 
us freely. ‘This is a respectable young 
woman,” I said to myself; but nothing of 
that enthusiasm could I feel, which beauty, 
such as I have beheld at the lakes, would 
have been apt to raise under a similar mis- 
fortune. One lady, not very scrupulous in 
her embellishments of facts, used to tell an 
anecdote of her, which I hope was exagge- 
rated. Some friend of hers (as she affirmed), 
in company with a large party, visited But- 
termere, within a day or two after that upon 
which Hatfield suffered; and she protested 
that Mary threw upon the table, with an em- 
phatic gesture, the Carlisle paper, containing 
an elaborate account of his execution. 

It is an instance of Coleridge’s careless- 
ness—that he, who had as little ill-nature in 
his temper as any person whom I have ever 
known, managed, in reporting this story at 
the time of its occurrence, to get himself 
hooked into a personal quarrel, which hung 
over his head unsettled for nine or ten years. 
A Liverpool merchant, who was then medi 
tating a house in the vale of Grasmere, and 
perhaps might have incurred Coleridge’s 
anger, by thus disturbing, with inappropriate 
intrusions, this loveliest of all English land- 
scapes, had connected himself a good deal 
with Hatfield during his Keswick masque- 
rade: and was said even to have carried his 
regard to that villain so far as to have 
christened one of his own children by the 
names of “ Augustus Hope.” With these 
and other circumstances, expressing the ex- 
tent of the infatuation amongst the swindler’s 
dupes, Coleridge made the public merry. 
Naturally the Liverpool merchant was not 
amongst those who admired the facetiousness 
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of Coleridge on this occasion, but swore ven- saying one word, he held out his hand, and 


geance whenever they should meet. They a 


never did meet, until ten years had gone by, 
and then, oddly enough, it was in the Liver- 
pool man’s own house—that very nuisance of 
a house which had, I suppose, first armed 
Coleridge’s wrath against him. This house, 
by time and accident, in no very wonderful 
way, had passed into the hands of Words- 
worth as tenant. Coleridge, as was still less 
wonderful, had become the visiter of Words- 
worth on returning from Malta; and the 
Liverpool merchant, as was also natural, 
either seeking his rent, or for what other pur- 
pose I know not, calling upon Wordsworth, 
met Coleridge in the hall. Now came the 
hour for settling old accounts. I was present, 
and can report the case. Both looked grave, 
and coloured a little. But Coleridge request- 
ing his enemy’s company in the garden, 
entered upon along metaphysical disserta- 
tion, which was rather puzzling to answer. 
It seemed to be an expansion, by Thomas 
Aquinas, of that parody upon a well known 
passage in Shenstone, where the writer says— 
“ He kicked me down stairs with such a sweet grace, 
That I thought he was handing me up.” 
And in the upshot it cleatly made it appear 
that, purely on principles of good neigh- 
bourhood, and universal philanthropy, could 
Coleridge have meditated or executed the in- 
sult offered in the Morning Post. The Liver- 
pool merchant rubbed his forehead, and 
seemed a little perplexed; but at length, 
considering, perhaps, how very like Duns 
Scotus, or Albertus Magnus, Coleridge had 
shown himself in this luminous explanation, 
he began to reflect, that had any one of those 
distinguished men offered a similar affront, it 
would have been impossible to resent it; for 
who could think of caning the Seraphic doc- 
tor? or would it tell to any man’s advantage 
in history that he had kicked Thomas Aqui- 
nas? On these principles, therefore, without 


ing reconciliation followed. 





SONGS. 
From the French of Beranger. Translated in Fraser's 
Magazine. 
WINE DEBTOR TO WATER. 
Rarn best doth nourish 
Earth’s pride, the budding vine ! 
Grapes best will flourish 
Ou which the dewdrops sine. 
Then why should water meet with scorn, 
Or why its claim to praise resign ? 
When from that bounteous source is born 
The vine! the vine! the vine! 
Rain best dis : 
Earth for each blossom and each bud ; 
True, we are told by Moses, 
Once it brought on “ a flood :” 
But while that flood did all immerse, 
All save old Noah’s holy line, 
Pray read the chapter aud the verse— 
The vine is there! the vine! 
Wine by water-carriage 
Round the globe is best conveyed: 
Then why disparage 
A path for old Bacchus made? 
When in our docks the cargo lands 
Which foreign merchants here consign, 
The viue’s red empire wide expands— 
The vine! the vine! the vine! 


Rain makes the miller 
Work his glad wheel the livelong day ; 
Rain brings the siller, 
And drives dull care away : 
For without rain he lacks the stream, 
And fain o’er watery cups must pine; 
But when it rains, he courts, I deem, 
The vine! the vine! the vine! 


Though all good judges 
Water’s worth now understand, 
Mark you chiel who drudges 
With buckets in each hand ; 
He toils with water through the town, 
Until he spies a certain “ sign,” 
Where entering, all his labour done, 
He drains thy juice, O vine ! 
But pure water singing 
Dries full soon the poet’s tongue ; 
So crown all by bringing 
A draft drawn from the bung 
Of yonder cask, that wine coutains 
Of Loire’s good vintage or the Rhine ; 
Queen of whose teeming margin reigns 
The vine! the vine! the vine! 





THE SONG OF THE COSSACK. 
Come, arouse thee up, my gallant horse, and bear thy rider on | 
The comrade thou, and the friend, I trow, of the dweller on “ the Don.” 
Pillage and Death have gem their wings! ’tis the hour to oe thee forth, 


And with thy hoofs an ec 


0 wake to the trumpets of the North 


Nor gems nor gold do men behold upon thy saddle-tree ; 
But earth affords the wealth of lords for thy master and for thee. 
Then fiercely neigh, my charger grey—O! thy chest is proud and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample! 
Europe is weak—she hath grown old—her bulwarks are laid low; 
She is loath to hear the blast of war—she shrinketh from a foe. 
Come, in our turn, let us sojourn in her goodly haunts of joy— 
In the pillared — to wave the torch, and her palaces destroy. 


Proud as when 


rst thou slak’st thy thirst in the flow of conquered Seine, 


Aye, shalt thou lave, within that wave, thy blood-red flanks again. 
Then fiercely neigh, my gallant grey—O! thy chest is strong and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 
Kings are beleaguer’d on their thrones by their own vassal crew ; 
And in their den quake noblemen, and priests are bearded too ; 
And loud they yelp for the Cossacks’ help to keep their bondsmeu down, 
And they think it meet, while a kiss our feet, to wear a tyrant’s crown ! ° 


The sceptre now to my lance shal 


bow, and the erosier and the cross, 


Alls bend alike, when I lift my pike, aud aloft ruaT sCEPTRE toss ! 
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Then proudly neigh, my gallant grey—O! thy chest is broad and ample ; 


Aud thy hoofs shall prance o'er the fie! 


ple ; 
of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 


In a night of storm I have seen a form !—and the figure was a GIANT, 

And his eye was bent on the Cossacks’ tent, and his look was ali defiant ; 

Kingly his creet,—and towards the West with his battle-axe he poiuted ; 

And the “ form” I saw was Atria! of this earth the scourge anointed. 

From the Cossacks’ camp let the horseman’s tramp the coming ‘crash announce ; 


Let the vulture whet his 


ak sharp set, on the carrion field to pounce, 


And proudly neigh, my charger grey—O! thy chest is broad and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample! 
What boots old Europe's boasted fame on which she builds reliance, 
When the North shall launch its avalanche on her works of art and science ? 
Hath she not wept her cities swept by our hordes of swarming horses ? 
And tower and arch crush’d in the march of our barbarian courses ? 
Can we vot wield our fathers’ shielt ? the same war-hatchet handle ? 
10 our blades want length, or the reapers strength, for the harvest of the Vandal ? 
Then proudly neigh, my gallant grey, for thy chest is strong and ample ; 
And thy hoofs shall prance o’er the fields of France, and the pride of her heroes trample ! 





The Paturalist. 


THE CANNON-BALL TREE. 

Tuis tree is from fifty to sixty feet high, and 
with a trunk often more than two feet in 
diameter: the wood is soft. The branches 
ate spreading, and covered with a smooth 
bark; the leaves, which are alternate, from 
eight to ten inches long, and broadly lanceo- 
late, are the most copious at the extremities 
of the branches. The racemes of flowers 
are from one foot to three feet in length; 
produced on the former year’s branches, and 
upon different parts of the trunk, bearing a 
great many, sometimes a hundred flowers, of 
avery large size, and very splendid in colour; 
and, moreover, are endowed with a most 
delicious odour. The flower-buds, shortly 
before expanding, are of about the size of a 
medlar: the expanded flowers, are from 
four to five inches across. They are yel- 
lowish on the outside, with a tinge of red 
crimson-lilac within, and spread out horizon- 
tally. Although a raceme consists of 50 to 
100 flowers, it produces but one or two fruits. 
The fruit is round, reddish, rough to the 
touch, and from four to eight inches in 
diameter, and, from its size and form, has 
procured for the tree the name of the cannon- 
ball tree. The fallen pericarps, or fruits, 
which strew the ground beneath this tree, in 
Cayenne, and exhibit the scar or hole by 
which they were attached to the fruit-stalk, 
so nearly resemble the bomb-shell, that one 
might easily, at first sight, imagine that a 
bs gd of artillery had bivouacked in its 
shade. The fruit, or pericarp, is occupied 
internally by pulp, which, when ripe, is of 
the colour of wine-lees, and through which 
are scattered an indeterminate number of 
seeds, each larger than a pea, and invested 
with a leathery membrane, which is woolly 
externally. The shell of the fruit is used, in 
South America, for domestic purposes, as 
the calabash. The pulp contains sugar; 
gum; malic, citric, and tartaric acids; and 
1s employed to afford a refreshing drink in 
fevers; but, in the perfectly ripe state it ex- 
ceeds whatever is filthy; yet the scent is 


remarkably vinous, and so durable that the 
Rev. L. Guilding, on examining some por- 
tious of the fruit that had been preserved in 
rum for two or three years, found the native 
odour of the plant so strong as to render a 
continuance in the apartment almost insup- 
portable. Insects revel in this disgusting 
and putrid pulp; earwigs feed upon it, while 
ants find a shelter in the hollow of the shells. 
It appears that a living specimen of the tree 
does not exist in any European collection of 
plants; and Dr. Hooker despairs of seeing it 
flourish in any region beyond the tropics. 
The tree is an inhabitant, and one of the 
greatest ornaments, of the dense forests of 
Cayenne, where it flowers at all seasons of 
the year, and where its trunk and branches 
are not unfrequently concealed from view b' 
an investing mass of the Spanish loaghienel. 
From Cayenne, the tree has been introduced 
into the island of St. Vincent.—Botanical 
Magazine. 





THE CYPRESS IN AMERICA. 
Tue cypress is an important tree. It begins 
to be seen on the wet lands near the mouth of 
the Ohio, and is, with the swamp gum, the 
most common tree in the deep swamps from 
that point to the Gulf of Mexico. It isa 
tree of a very singular character. Under its 
shade arises a multitude of curiously shaped 
knobs, called cypress knees. These are regu- 
lar cone-like protuberances, in height and 
circumference not unlike tall and tapering 
bee-hives. The tree itself springs from a 
knob or knee of this kind, of au enlarged 
size, and, at the surface of the ground, of 
thrice the circumference of the proper trunk. 
This conical foundation of the tree rises of 
the height of from six to ten feet; and from 
its apex towers the main trunk of the tree, 
with scarce any diminution in its cireum- 
ference, for a length of sixty or eighty feet. 
Very near its top, it begins to throw out 
multitudes of horizontal branches, which in- 
terlace with those of the adjoining trees ; 
and, when bare of leaves, has an air of 
desolation and death, more easily felt than 
described. In the season of vegetation, the 
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leaves are short, fine, and of a verdure so 
deep as almost to seem brown; giving an 
indescribable air of funereal solemnity to 
this singular tree. A cypress forest, when 
viewed from the adjacent hills, with its 
numberless imeerledd arms, covered with 
this dark, brown foliage, has the aspect of a 
scaffolding of verdure in the air. It grows, 
too, in deep and sickly swamps, the haunts 
of fever, mosquitos, moccassin snakes, alli- 
gators, and all loathsome and ferocious ani- 
mals, that congregate far from the abodes of 
man, and seem to make common cause with 
nature against him. The cypress loves the 
deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible, and inun- 
dated swamps; and south of 33° is generally 
found covered with the sable festoons of long 
moss, hanging, as it seems, a shroud of 
mourning wreaths almost to the ground. It 
seems to flourish best where water covers its 
roots for half the year. When the water 
rises from eight to ten feet from the overflow 
of rivers, the apex of the tree’s buttock is 
just on a level with the surface of the water. 
It is then, in many places, that they cut it. 
The negroes surround ‘the tree in periogues, 
and thus get at the trunk above the huge 
and hard buttock, and fell it with compara- 
tive ease. They cut off the straight shait, as 
suits their purpose, and float it to a raft, or 
the t high g ds. Unpromising as 
are the places and the circumstances of its 
growth, no tree of the country where it is 
found is so extensively useful. It is free 
from knots, is easily wrought, and makes 
excellent planks, shingles, and timber of all 
sorts. It is very durable, and incomparably 
the most valuable tree in the southern country 
of this valley. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that it inhabits the most gloomy and inac- 
cessible regions, which will not come into 
cultivation for ages. It will, of course, have 

a better chance, not to share the fate of the 

most useful timber on the valuable uplands. 

The improvident axe soon renders timber 

difficult to be procured, in a country in the 

centre of forests. All the cypress forests, 

however, that are easily accessible, on the 

Lower Mississippi and its tributaries, have 

been stripped of their timber by the Missis- 

sippi lumberers, who have floated to New 

Orleans millions of feet of this timber, from 

the lands of the United States, and who have 

already created a scarcity of this species on 

the margin of the Mississippi. There are, 

however. in the vast swamps of the Missis- 

sippi, Arkansas, Red River, and Florida, 

inexhaustible supplies of cypress still remain- 

ing.—Flint’s Geography and History of the 

Western States. 

Cypress trees, the roots of which present 
similar appearances on a less scale, may be 
seen in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
grounds at Sion, at Blenheim, and various 
other places in England, and in the grounds 
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of the Petit Trianon, in the neighbourhood 
of Paris—Gardener’s Magazine. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 
Tue American sugar maple will grow to the 
height of forty feet. It has some resem. 
blance to the Shorea maple when the plants 
are young. From this tree the inhabitants 
of North America make'a very good sort of 
sugar in large quantities. It is very proba. 
ble that the Americans make sugar from 
many species of maple. The juice is obtained 
by tapping the trees in spring: warm days 
and frosty nights are most favourable to the 
plentiful discharge of the sap. A hole is 
made in the tree, in an ascending direction, 
with an auger, and a spout is introduced 
about half an inch, which projects from three 


to twelve inches; it is generally of sumach_ 


or elder. The sap will sometimes flow six 
weeks, according to the temperature of the 
weather. Troughs are placed under the 
spouts, to receive the sap, which is carried 
every day to a large receiver, from which it 
is conveyed, after being strained, to the 
boiler. Lime, eggs, or new milk, is added 
to the sap, in order to clarify it; but clear 


sugar may be made without any of these’ 


ingredients. The sugar, after being suffi- 
ciently boiled, is grained, clayed, and refined, 
in the same manner as the cane sugar in the 
West Indies. The sooner the sap is boiled 
the better. It should never be kept more 
than twenty-four hours. The quality of 
maple sugar is superior to that which is 
made in the West Indies from the cane, and 
it deposits less sediment when dissolved in 
water. It has more the appearance of sugar- 
candy. The sugar prepared from the sap of 
this tree is one of the greatest conveniences 
to the inhabitants of the western countries, 
is equal to any other sugar, and procured 
with little trouble—Pursh, as quoted by 
George Don, in Miller’s Dictionary. 


PRODIGIOUS SHELL. 
Tue chama gigas is a shell of a very large 
species uf the chama. 
conchological writers that weighed 532 Ibs., 


including both the shells and the animal; 


and the latter was so large as to furnish 120 
men with food for a meal, and strung enough 


by the sudden collapsing or snapping its’ 


valves close, to cut asunder a cable rope, and 


lop men’s hands off. This enormous species’ 


inhabits the Indian seas: those of the | 

size we are acquainted with, are from the 
seas contiguous to Borneo, from whence they 
are occasionally brought as objects of curio- 
sity into Europe, and kept as ornaments in 
gardens. During the early part of the last 
century, they were in much request for the 
decorations of fountains, grottoes, and reser- 
voirs of water, especially in Italy, the more 
modern Italians emulating in some manner 


One is recorded by’ 
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the classic taste of the ancients. The gigan- 
tie shell was perfectly familiar to the poets 
and sculptors of antiquity; Venus is fabled 
to have arisen in one of them from the bottom 
of the sea, an allegory in itself extremely 
beautiful, and which has afforded matter for 
several of the most exquisite compositions of 
ancient as well as modern artists; the former 
js obvious in a variety of remains of ancient 
sculpture, and of the latter we need only 
instance one, viz. Barry’s inimitable picture 
of “ Venus rising from the sea,” the impres- 
sive and sublime effect of which is recent 
in the mind of every admirer of modern 
art. On gems and cameos of antiquity, 
Venus, under various characters, Amphitrite, 
Doris, and other goddesses and nymphs in 
the train of Oceanus, frequently appear up- 
borne upon the waves, or driving through the 
foaming billows in a chariot formed of the 
chama shell. P. T. W. 





THE CARRIBI. 

Tue following description of a singular fish, 
in the rivers of South America, is given in 
Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela: 
“Many of the men were severely bitten in 
their legs and thighs by a small fish called 
the Carribi. These are never more than 
three or four inches in length, and are shaped 
like a gold fish, which they also resemble in 
the brilliant orange hue of their scales.* Al- 
though they are so small, their exceeding 
voraciousness, and the incalculable numbers 
in which they swarm, render them very dan- 
gerous. They are, indeed, to the full as 
much dreaded, if not more so, by a Llanéro 
than the cayman. Their mouth is very large 
in proportion to their size, and opens much 
in the same manner as a bullet-mould. It 
is furnished with broad and sharp teeth, like 
those of a shark in miniature; so that 
wherever they bite they take away the piece 
of flesh, When once either man or beast is 
attacked by them, they will strip the limb of 
flesh in a surprisingly short time; for the 
taste of the blood spreading in the water, 
collects them by myriads.” W.G.C. 


‘ FLOATING ISLAND. 
Ar the head of Estwhaite Lake, Hawks- 
head, Lancashire, there is a small sheet of 
water known by the name of Priestfoot, but 
connected with the other lake by a small 
outlet. Upon this, there has been for many 
a floating island, little noticed by tour- 
ists, and erroneously stated by some writers, 
not to move or sail with the wind. In con- 
tradiction of this, it was never known since 
first it became a floating island to have re- 
taained stationary, or to be fixed for any great 


®* The belly of the Carribi has a cutting edge, in- 
dented like a saw ; its body to:vards the back is ash- 
coloured, with a tint of green ; but the uuder part, 
the gill-covers, and pectoral fins, ure ofa fine orange. 


length of time, till a great flood lifted one 
half of it upon land, where it’ remained for 
some months. It was relaunched by a few 
young men, in the autumn of 1831, who 
took advantage of the flood at that time 
to effect their purpose, and had the pleasure 
of sailing across the lake upon it. On the 
following day, it moved from one end of the 
lake to the other, four different times; on 
one of its trips, no less than fifteen gen- 
tlemen and ladies were upon it. It is 
thirty yards long by five broad, and covered 
with wood of various soits, which supply the 
place of sails. This curiosity is, perhaps, 
unparalleled in the United Kingdom. 
W.G.C. 


TIDES. 
In the collection of tracts, presented to the 
British Museum, by George III., is one of 
four leaves, containing the following account 
of the extraordinary phenomena of two tides 
at London Bridge within an hour and a 
half: “Friday, February 4, 1641, it was 
high water at one of the clock at noon—a 
time by reason so accommodated for all em- 
ployments by water or land, very fit to afford 
witness of a strange and notorious accident. 
After it was full high water, and that: it 
flowed its full due time, as all almanacs set 
down; and watermen, the unquestionable 
proguosticators in that affair, with confidence 
maintain it stood a quiet, still, dead water a. 
full hour and a half, without moving or re- 
turning in any way never so little: yea, the 
watermen flung in sticks to the stream, as 
near as they could guess, which lay in the 
water as upon the earth, without moving this 
way or that. Dishes, likewise, and wooden 
buckets, they set a swimming, but it proved 
a stilling, for move they would not, any way, 
by force of stream or water, so that it seemed 
the water was indeed asleep or dead, or had 
changed or borrowed the stability of the 
earth. The watermen, not content with this 
evidence, would needs make the utmost of the 
trial, that they might report with the more 
boldness, the truth of the matter; and with 
more credible confidence they took their 
boats, and launched into the stream or very 
channel; but the boats that lay hauled up on 
the shore, moved as much, except.when they 
used their oars; nay, a thing worthy the 
admiration of all men, they rowed under the 
very arches, took up their oars, and slept 
there, or, at least, lay still an hour very near, 
their boats not so much as moved through 
any way, either upward or downward ; the 
water seeming as plain, quiet, even and 
stable as a pavement under the arch, where, 
if any where in the Thames, there must be 
moving, by reason of the narrowness of the 
place. In this posture stuod the water a 
whole hour and a half, or rather above, by 
the testimony of above five hundred water- 
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men on either side the Thames, whom not 
to believe in this case were stupidity, not dis- 
cretion. At last, when all men expected its 
ebb, being filled with amazement that it 
stood so long as hath been delivered, behold 
@ greater wonder—a new tide comes in! A 
new tide with a witness, you might easily 
take notice of him; so loud he roared, that 
the noise was guessed to be about Greenwich, 
when it was freard 80, not only clearly, but 
fearfully to the bridge; and up he comes, 
tumbling, roaring, and foaming in that fu- 
rious manner, that it was horror unto all that 
beheld it. And as it gave sufficient notice to 
the ear of its coming, so it left sufficient 
satisfaction to the eye, that it was now come, 
having raised the water four foot higher than 
the first tide had done, four foot by rule! as 
by evident measure did appest, and presently 
ebbed in as hasty, con , unaccustomed 
manner. See here, reader! a wonder, that, 
all things considered, the oldest man never 
saw or heard of the like.” W.G.C, 





‘ The Gatherer. 

. A German named Klotch, a very worthy 
man, was cook and ‘maitre d’hotel to the 
Empress Catherine; thongh old, he was a 
eourt beau, and very spruce-about the head ; 
and being.a favourite with her Imperial Ma- 
ety, el to, hand some particular dishes -to 
on great occasions.: One of ‘the torments in 
high northern latitudes, where the summer ‘is 
90 short and hot, is the. innumerable host of 
flies that tease you.. Some wags, aware of 
this, got the old gentleman’s best bag-wig, 
and powdered it with the finest pulverized 
double-refined white sugar, so that, when he 
waited at table, he was beset, like Pharoah, 
with the worst of his plagues. He beat 
with his hands, blew, puffed, reddened in the 
face, and at last, no!longer able to bear si- 
wer the torment he endured, burst out 
suddenly with the exclamation of, “ Donder 
and blitz, vas is das for a fly-summer!” Her 
Majesty, aware of the trick, soothed him ; 
aflcting to wonder the. flies should ex- 
elusively level all their stings at him, advised 
him to pull off his wig, which he reluctantly 
was obliged to do: and actually finished his 
attendance in a full-dressed suit of embroid- 

ered clothes, with his naked shaved head. 

G.C. 


Lanterns.—In Spain, it is a curious spec- 
tacle in leaving ‘the theatre, to see some 
hundreds of servants with lanterns waiting 
in the street. Gentlemen and ladies have 
alike their lantern to light them home. To 
attempt the dark, narrow streets without this 
accompaniment, would be to tempt the mala 
gente, and certainly to encounter great and 
unnecessary tisk.— Inglis’s Spain in 1830. 
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State Bede.—In Cadiz, every family of 
any uence has a state-bed, highly. 
ornamented, and placed in an elegantly fitted 
up apartment; and the use made of it is 
this :—at a particular time of the year, gene. 
rally after Lent. the senora of the house, or 
her daughter, if she has reached, and her 
mother has passed @ certain age, feigns sick. 
ness. Having previously made all the 
necessary arrangements, she takes to her 
bed: there she lies in an elegant night. 
dress, under embroidered sheets, her head 
resting upon a rose-coloured silk pillaw,— 
and a table stands near, with silver candle.. 
sticks, and wax lights, a little silver bell, 
and. several vases containing choice - per. 
fumes. There she receives company ; there. 
all her male and female acquaintances resort; 
and there, attired to be seen, and bent upon 
admiration, she listens to the language of 
mock condolence, pleasing flattery, and un. 
disguised gallantry! There is another occa- 
sion, upon which the. state-bed is used. 
When a woman is accouchée, the child is 
baptized next day,—and upon this day, the 
mother holds a devée ; the company is re- 
ceived in the saloon; the folding doors which 
usually divide this reception-room from the 
state-bedroom, are thrown open, and the: lady 
lies in state to receive the compliments of 
her many visiters. This levée is held 


women of all classes, though. all. have not a 


state-bed to recline on; and it oftens haps 
pens among the lower ranks, that a woman 
will arrange the chamber, make and adorni 
her bed, and after having prepared it for her 
own reception, will pop into it to receive 
company —Jnglis’s Spain in 1830. 

A Judge's Wit—Sir Thomas Jones, lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James IL, is cele- 
brated for his reply to the latter, who con- 
sulted him on his dispensing power, and 
said he could soon have twelve judges of his 
opinion. Sir Thomas ry . “ Twelve 
ju ou may possibly » sire, but not 
Tole inwyers.” P..T. W. 

Dancing.— Archbishop Fenelon was indeed 
a benefactor to his species : his attention was 
principally directed towards the labouring 
peasantry, and he appears to have felt strongly 
the hardship of their lot. A curate once 
complained to him that after Sunday evening 
service, his parishioners, in spite of remon- 
strances, would dance. “ My dear friend,” 
replied Fenelon, “ neither you nor I should 
dance; but, let us leave these poor people to 
dance as they please ; their hours of happi- 
ness are not too numerous.” 
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